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THE COLLECTION OF 

MR. JAMES G. SHEPHERD, 

SCRANTON, PA. 

The right combination of constituent parts makes the perfect whole. 

This is the case with the collection of Mr. James G. Shepherd of 
Scranton, which is not large in numbers— only some forty odd paintings 
hang on the walls of the beautiful special gallery which the owner had 
recently built. But each number is homogeneous, and the total forms an 
ensemble which makes his gallery a temple of beauty. That is the im- 
pression one gets when looking down on these walls from the ; slight 
elevation at the entrance, whether by day or at night with its ideal illumi- 
nation. . - . . 

With the exception of two French pictures the collection is evenly 
divided 'between the work of American and of Modern Dutch painters, 
and that the Murphys, Wyants, Sartains, Minors hang so well with Jacob 
.Maris, Mauve, Israels and Weissenbruch, speaks decidedly to the credit 
o£ the native schoolmen. . . 

The exceptions noted consist "bf a large canvas by Harpignies and a 

smaller Monticelli. . m — 

The Harpignies has the place of honor in the gallery. Uld hLenry 
Harpignies is the last of the Barbizon giants, and this 1893 Salon picture 
may be termed the grandest work of the master. It shows "Early Morn- 
ing" on the shores of a lake, with the unvexed- and unvaried felicities of 
the lowland forest encircling the water. Such tree painting! The 
boughs part perpetually with little sprays here and there, and, gradually 
thinning out, we see in the upper parts their ramifications so delicately 
that they actually taper into nothingness. The softness of the mantle of 
foliage is tender like the down on a bird's breast. • The gnarled writhings 
of the intricate branches and the pointed fretwork of the light and narrow 
leaves are inlaid on the luminous field of the sky, which is not a flat dead 
color but a deep, quivering, transparent body of penetrable air. The 
clouds are silver palaces built above the horizon, temples in which the 
eoreeous service of the ministries of light are held. 

The Monticelli, "Garden Party," gorgeous as was his wont, palpi- 
tates with deep, rich tones and is graceful with the lines of a harmonious 
composition. Note the exquisite chord of color. It begins with purple 
and blue, passes into gold and topaz, the yellow into black and through 
the broken dyes of lichen into green. It is one of the dream-like com- 
positions in which the painter delighted. 

The first picture Mr. Shepherd ever bought was a landscape by J. 
Francis Murphy. Now he has a trio of those blithesome, ethereal Jand- 
scaoes which have placed Murphy's name in the front rank Early 
Morning on the Marshes," "Spring Time" and "Sunset" are the titles. 
He is the painter of those who love Nature for her mystery, her poetry 
and her charm. He paints fields— and all spring and summer is in them, 
and we walk by the silent, scented paths, the mottled or mackerel sky 
overhead and underfeet the glorious enamel of the grass, falling in 
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JOSEPH ISRAELS 

THE LITTLE NURSE 



In the James G. Shepherd Collection,. 
Scranton, Pa. 



emerald streaks and failing in soft blue shadows. All the elements of 
color and beauty are found in these examples of lovely landscape. 

We have here also three examples by A. H. Wyant, "A Vermont 
Landscape/' "A Spring Day/' and "Coast Scene." The last is an unusual 
canvas, one of his early ones, and rather more finished. In the other two 
his rendering of the opalescent tones of gray weather, and all the gentle, 
loving moods of the landscape have alluring charm and fineness of ex- 
pression. His was a mind of great refinement. 

The "March Breezes," by George Inness, has been greatly admired by 
artists. The massy outline of the black cloud moves heavily across the 
motionless buoyancy of the upper lines, and indicates at once their eleva- 
tion and their repose. We hear the voice of the moaning wind, and the 
grass bends under its pregnant sweep. 

Robert C. Minor is represented by two canvases, "A Summer Day" 
and "September Evening." The virile strength of this deceased artist's- 
work is well known. How impressive are the grace and infinity of na- 
ture's foliage as he paints it, when every vista is a cathedral and every 
bough a revelation — yet must we love the poetic aspect of the hazy at- 
mosphere of his autumn morning where the tree branches diverge into 
feathers instead of leaves. 

The "Early Morning Twilight" by D. W. Tryon has the subtlety of his 
atmospheric excellence, and the Blakelock "Winter Glow" the depth 
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and richness of color so characteristic of him. There are two fine can- 
vases by Wm. Sartain, a man who of late has come to recognition. 
The "Chapter from the Koran" has the fine values of the plaster covered 
walls which are found in the paintings by Decamps, while the "Jersey 
Sand Dunes" is a very strong picture, with a great sweep of distance and 
excellent handling of the pigment. It is a fine tonal picture. 

Carlton Wiggins is represented by a portrait of the same bovine 
model which served him for his Metropolitan Museum picture. It 
is a fine "Holstein Bull," perfectly drawn and well painted. 

I have never been able to enthuse over the work of Arthur B. Davies, 
except as to his color, which is rich and harmonious. This is found in 
his "Golden Stream," but we find therein also more serious and sane 
presentation of humanity in the black-robed woman silhouetted against 
the lurid sky. 

Mr. Shepherd is also interested in the early Americans as signalized 
by two portraits that have already been coveted by museums. One is an 
excellent portrait of John Tyler by Thomas Sully, the other * portrait 
of Martin Van Buren bySHEPARD Mount. 

Of the Dutch School we find examples by the greatest men, and these 
at their very best. 

The two examples by Anton Mauve are small in size, but they are im- 
portant in quality. "Milking Time,, Twilight," shows the cows trudging 
towards the milking corner, the farmer follows, carrying the milk pails. 
They are in darkness; just a streak of light over the horizon illuminates 
the peaceful scene, the purple veil of the clouds is closed around the 
sanctuary of the sun's rest. It is one of those little gems which Mauve 
produced that gave him his standing among the masters. The other 
example is a water-color, called "A Gray Day." Here sheep and shepherd 
are seen on the heath in that free, rugged drawing which accentuates by 
its omission of line. It is characteristic. 

Next only to the Harpignies in importance in this collection is the 
Joseph Israels "The Little Nurse," which was his Salon picture of 
1888. Israels understands how shadows, when the sun is shining, are 
the most conspicuous things in a composition, next to the highest lights. 
All forms are understood and explained chiefly by their agency. No 
painting is so noble, chaste or impressive as the one that has the darkness 
that reveals. And so we see, aside this little girl that is bathed in the 
high light that comes from the window, a wealth of mystery and beauty 
as gradually the recessed parts become visible. Israels himself, in a 
quaint letter that I read, declares this to be one of his jnost favored and 
intensely personal canvases. His "Waiting for the Fishing Boats" shows 
a little girl sitting on the thymy slope of the dune, overlooking the blue 
line of the lifted sea. 

The triumvirate of the greatest of the modern Dutch masters is com- 
pleted with Jacob Maris, of whom we find here two pictures, each rep- 
resenting one of His two most impressive subjects, "A Holland Town" 
and "Gathering Seaweeds." But whether in city view or beach scene.. 
Jacob Maris was above all else a cloud-painter. He paints, as no one else 
has done, the chain of tall white mountains, with chasms and precipices, 
that gird the horizon and which the narrow sunbeam smites and melts 
and moulders away in a dust of blue rain. Or he paints the dance of the 
clouds when the west wind drives them before it ilike withered leaves ; or 

the "Innumerable multitude of forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the sky; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion the bright hues 
Which form the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed and ceased not to receive" — 
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— that is the way Wordsworth describes it, only with Jacob Maris we 
find the bright hues silvered by the atmosphere. But the innumerable 
multitude of forms are all there — ah, what skies he could paint ! Simply 
glorious. 

The piece of painting in this beach-scene of the mirrored cart in the 
wet sand is rather good — rather. 

I spoke of a triumvirate, Mauve, Israels and Jacob Maris. This is 
only a relative comparison. We have another master in J. H. Weis- 
senbach. He, too, was a cloud painter, and one of his best works is 
his "Canal in Holland," an upright. The clouds here are "shepherded 
by the slow, unwilling wind." They hang, float in the cerulean so lightly 
and yet so massively. 

The picture by D. A. C. Artz presents the unusual point of having two 
centres of interest. According to the title, "Saying Grace," we see the 
mother and son seated at the table in a devotional attitude before the 
evening meal. It is hard telling whether we would not rather cut the 
canvas in half and have two pictures, each showing a type of humanity, 
beautifully delineated. And yet the two belong together, are so intimate 
in their common piety, that after all we are satisfied to have this rare 
paradox of two distinct pictures in one, because, like a duet, they melt 
together in a common song. 

Opposite to the large Israels hangs the "Summer Day" by Willem 
Maris. Many people wonder why this painter always gets so "much light 
into his pictures. A brother-artist of his once told me that most painters, 
when sketching out-doors, sit with their back to the sun, but Wm. Maris 
always faces the sun. This may be the reason and it may not — but no 
man paints "the glories of the colored robe and cloven ray" of sunlight 
as luminously as Maris does. We can see how his clouds receive the light 
of the sun in a state of far greater intensity than lower objects, hence 
their colors are more pure and vivid and their white less sullied. 

But W. Maris combines with his landscape painting a talent for cattle 
painting of the highest order. With bold strokes he draws perfectly, and 
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if you wish to know why his kine are so real — look at the way he paints the 
eyes of the herbivorous tribe, and note their sweetness and gentleness, 
which give vitality, perfection and fitness. 

The "North Sea," as painted by H. W. Mesdag, is in the grayish tone 
which the master favors most. It is an animated scene, dotted with carts, 
fishing boats and people gathered on the Scheveningen beach. There are 
short falling spots of deceiving light and dim shades, faint veiled vestiges 
of dark vapor. It is full of atmosphere and intensely realistic. 

B. J. Blommers is one of the sturdy painters of this school. His 
"Evening Meal" well represents him, while the two examples of J. S. H. 
Kever, "A Dutch Home" and "Dividing the Profits," are the character- 
istic child subjects with which we are familiar. P. J. C. Gabriel has an 
"Autumn" of unusually rich color, and Geo. Poggenbeek's "Orchard- 
Sunshine" shows a few cows gathered at rest in the fragrant field. The 
water color by H. J. Haverman, "Mother and Child," is an excellent piece 
of drawing of the standing figure carrying the babe. Two typical old- 
fashioned Dutch scenes are by G. Henkes, "Gossiping" and "Content- 
ment." The lion heads, by Jan Van Esten, serve as noble guardians as 
they top the line of pictures on the left wall. 

Mr. Shepherd is the pioneer of Scranton art collectors, and his in- 
fluence has already awakened a decided interest in art matters among his . 
fellow-townsmen. 



FRANK BOGGS. • 
By Reinhold von Kokeritz. 



M. Frank Boggs est un artiste de tout premier ordre. Un artiste dont les 

oeuvres sont toujour s tres remarques. — Journal des Artistes. 

It was a dull, gray day of November last that I strolled forth to call on 
my friend Frank Boggs, n bis rue de Biraque, Place de Voges, the only 
square in Paris, by the way, that has kept its original quaint character. 
It was wrapped in hazy mist, and the fine outlines of its old mansions with 
their pointed gables and roofs, where the beau monde lived in the time 
of Louis XIV, appeared indistinct and confused in the rising yellow fog. 
I passed the house of Victor Hugo and that of Marion Delorme (Manon 
Lescault), and stopped awhile at the old gateway leading into rue de 
Biraque for a last look. No. 1 1 bis is the first house on the other side of 
the arch. It seemed natural that Frank Boggs, the painter of street 
scenes and old architecture, should choose a place like this for his domicile. 
As the eagle builds on the lofty peak and the woodpecker hides in the 
dusky fir tree, thus we find this painter of interesting old city subjects 
quite properly installed in Hotel de Biraque, Place de Voges. 

Some time America will hear a lot about this American artist and will 
inquire eagerly into his life and habits. Some time, I say : Well, it could 
not be otherwise, for some artists have a faculty of hiding like the thrush 
in the underbrush, and the world at large never really knows them. Some 
of their works find their way to galleries and private collections, to be 
sure, but still they are not understood, or, perhaps better still, they are 
allowed to slip along unnoticed. 

I stumbled up the broad, stone staircase, lined with statues left there 
by the good Marquise de Biraque, and walked into the lounging or smok- 
ing room of Mr. Boggs — for he has no studio, as he does his work out-of- 
doors. 11 j i 

Studies and pictures in oil and water colors were on walls and easels. 
A round stove of good dimensions, placed almost in the middle of the 



